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WILLIAM WINTER. 





In a recent magazine, a writer, speaking of the pub- 
licity that is so apt to accompany literary reputation at the 
present time, mentioned as prominent exceptions to the 
general rule the names of Lewis Carroll, Kipling and 
Sienkiewicz. It would doubtless be possible to make con- 
siderable additions to this list without going into the ranks 
of conspicuously inferior merit; but we shall find in Mr. 
William Winter at least one author who is in many respects 
even less known personally than any of the three just men- 
tioned. Of all the readers who are familiar with his work, 
only a few have any knowledge of his life, and not many 
more have a definite idea of his personal appearance, for 
the portrait which forms a frontispiece to one of his volumes 
is of such an indistinct character that it would be of little 


use as a means of identification. Yet there are few living 
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Americans—perhaps none, if we except the novelists— 
whose writings have been more generally read, although 
their desultory character has caused them to be less talked 
of than the more coherent productions of other men. 

Mr. Winter’s work, or as much of it as has found pub- 
lication in book form, may be divided under the general 
heads of sketches of travel and literature, dramatic reminis- 
cence and criticism, verse and biography. The last-named 
is so different in character from the others that it is hardly 
within the range of the present article, nor would it bean easy 
task to speak of it, but the rest will amply repay a somewhat 
detailed study. The sketches and essays, which must claim 
the greater part of our attention, not only on account of 
their number but because they are more strikingly char- 
acteristic and original than the poems, are distributed 
broadly between the fields of travel and of the drama, and 
have always been separately published. The difference 
between them, however, is by no means so great as might 
at first be supposed. The same spirit is felt in both, and 
their tone is very similar; but in the one case we have the 
author at his serious work, and in the other among his 
recreations. In both of them, also, we may detect the 
influence of literary tastes, and many of their best passages 
are due to the suggestion of literary names or memories. 

In the four volumes, “‘ Shakespeare’s England,” “Gray 
Days and Gold,” “Old Shrines and Ivy,” and “Brown 
Heath and Blue Bells,” we have an almost unique collec- 
tion of English and Scotch descriptive sketches. The 
natural beauties of Great Britain have long been, and will 
probably long remain, a favourite topic for English and 
American writers. They are the subject of many of the 
finest poems and of some of the best prose in our language, 
and a list of those who have written of them would include 
nearly all the great names of English literature. Never- 
theless, the better part of the pieces that Mr. Winter has 
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given us have a graceful charm which we must go far to 
find elsewhere. Their power is doubtless owing in great 
measure to the spirit in which they were done. They 
make no claim to consideration as serious literary work, 
but are merely a free expression of the feelings of the 
author in the presence of impressive scenes and great his- 
toric and literary remains. They are pictures in tints, not 
in glowing colours, and are distinguished bya delicate appre- 
ciation of all that is grand or beautiful, more than by any 
other quality. In this respect they form a pleasing con- 
trast with the method adopted by Hawthorne in “ Our Old 
Home” and “The English Note-Books.” ‘The novelist, 
strange to say, avowedly confines himself to the bare state- 
ment of the most commonplace facts, and on the rare occa- 
sions when he does give his imagination free play is almost 
sure to break off with the remark that he has betrayed 
himself into a departure from his usual style. 

The groundwork of the adverse criticism of this char- 
acteristic spirit of Mr. Winter is that it is based upon a weak 
sentimentality. The charge is a mistaken one. Deep 
meditation and a regard for the solemnity of great things 
are not necessarily sentimental in any bad sense, and the 
expressions of sombre beauty in our literature are not yet 
so many as to call for a halt. Nor do we find the more 
solemn moods of thought the only ones represented. The 
brightness of morning is as prominent as the darker even- 
ing shades, and there is abundant evidence of every sort of 
joy except hilarity. Their tone is merely that of a thought- 
ful nature, surrounding everything it touches with an 
atmosphere of graceful poetic fancy. 

Indeed it would be difficult to find many examples of 
descriptive prose more thoroughly imbued with the poetic 
spirit than some of these sketches. Not only are they full 
of poetic imagery, but the style is so marked by easy grace 
or amore solemn harmony, as the subject may demand, 
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that we feel, as we read, an almost irresistible impulse to 
turn the sentences into metre. Especially can this be said 
of some of the more meditative pieces, such as “ A Borrower 
of the Night.” The same quality is also evident, but in a 
smaller degree, here and there throughout all the essays. 

As a dramatic critic Mr. Winter easily stands alone 
in America at the present time, but to appreciate fully the 
finer qualities of his work we must not think of him merely 
as a dramatic critic in the narrow sense generally attached 
to the phrase. He attains rather to the position of an 
essayist and unites with his keen, critical judgment a 
detailed and scholarly acquaintance with dramatic history 
and tradition. It is this fund of reminiscence and anecdote 
that makes all his dramatic essays, whatever their subject, 
such delightful reading. It is not when he is confined to a 
special subject, however, but when he is more free to follow 
his own fancy, that we see him at his best. Such essays as 
“The Merry Wives and Falstaff,” “Shylock and Portia” 
and “ The Old Theatres of London” bring out at once his 
scholarship, his fine discrimination and the romantic spirit 
which he has made an integral part of his work, and to 
which is chiefly due its distinctive quality of freshness and 
charm. The atmosphere in which he moves is one of the 
stage, indeed, but principally of the stage of long ago, 
and the actors of whom he loves to speak are those who 
laid the foundations and created the earlier glories of 
English dramatic art. It is for this reason that “ The 
Shadows of the Stage” have something more than merely 
an ephemeral value, and that they seem likely to retain 
their interest for us long after many of the causes which 
called them forth have passed into obscurity. 

We have still to consider Mr. Winter’s verse, which 
fills one of his volumes, and which, although but little 
known in comparison with his essays, is nevertheless 
marked by many of the same features that his prose works 
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possess. Almost half of the contents of “Wanderers,” as 
the collection is called, consists of “ tribute and commem- 
oration,” poems written for the most part to be used upon 
special occasions and for particular purposes, and nearly 
always distinctly personal in character. Such pieces as 
these are almost necessarily of a rather artificial nature and 
can hardly be subjected to the same criticism that is made 
of the more spontaneous productions of an author, but it 
is perhaps enough to say of them that they are uniformly 
graceful and delicate and full of the finer shades of feeling. 
The rest of the poems, more than any other portion of 
Mr. Winter’s work, are tinged with ideas of sadness, and 
their prevailing tone is a solemn one, but one of lyrical 
beauty rather than of majesty. In this respect, as well 
as in their versification and general style, they strongly 
resemble some of the earlier poems of Tennyson. In only 
a few cases is there any departure from this manner, not- 
ably in the opening stanzas of “ The Wrecker’s Bell,” 
which begins: 
‘* There’s a lurid light in the clouds to-night, 
In the wind there’s a desolate moan ; 
And the rage of the furious sea is white, 
Where it beats on the crags of stone ; 
Stand here at my side, and look over the tide, 
And say if you hear it,—the sullen knell, 


Faint, from afar, on the harbour-bar, 
The hollow boom of the wrecker’s bell.’’ 


And further on: 


‘* That moment over the sky 
Flamed the red wrath of such a storm 
As might enwreath the avenger’s form, 

When howling fiends defy.” 


Passages like these, however, are rare, and the usual 
style of the author may best be illustrated by such lines as 
those in “ My Queen”: 
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‘* Thy eyes shall be the heavenly lights, 
Thy voice the gentle summer breeze,— 
What time it sways, on moonlit nights, 
The murmuring tops of leafy trees ; 
And I shall touch thy beauteous form 
In June’s red roses, rich and warm ;”’ 


or, by those of “ Ebb Tide,”— 


‘* In dusky gloom she sits apart, 
Beyond the moonlight’s silver glow ; 
And tender fancies break her heart, 
That bloomed, and withered, long ago. 


** Her patient eyes are wet with tears, 
Her face is pale with want and care, 
And all the griefs of all her years, 
Transfigured, crown her snowy hair. 


** Gaunt sorrow claims her, heart and brain ; 
She bears the burden of the cross, 
She hears a solemn dirge of pain, 
The sad, old song of love and loss. 


“* So glide the lonesome hours away : 
The song is still, the grief is past ; 
Alike to her are night and day— 
And life and trouble rest at last.” 


When we come to form an estimate of Mr. Winter as 
a whole, we find judgment made difficult by the variety 
of his subjects, but the task is simplified by the regularity 
of his methods of thought and treatment. We see, first of 
all, that his achievements as a creative artist have been 
few ; but we shall do him a great injustice if we endeavour 
to make creative power our test of merit. In his field of 
authorship such a requirement would be absurd, and we 
must think of his work in an entirely different light. 
Little of it, perhaps, can be called great as we ordinarily 
use the term, but whatever greatness there is in simplicity 
and beauty of thought and expression, and in true poetic 
feeling, it possesses in the fullest degree. 
—W. W. Staake. 
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GOOD-BYE. 


Dear love, Good-bye ! before me lies the way, 
Unknown and endless. Death is very near ; 
And yet my heart is giad, no doubt or fear 

Rests there ; but still I grieve at this delay, 
That keeps me tossing, waiting day by day. 
Ah! if I could but see thy face or hear 

That sweet old song in ringing notes and clear, 
An angel song to bear my soul away. 





Vain are the hopes and dreams of those fair days, 
When life was young and thou wast all to me. 
We knew the parting then was but a lie. 
Weep not, dear heart! for soon our separate ways 
Will be but one for all eternity. 
’Tis not for long, my love, I say, Good-bye. 
—R. P. Swofford. 





THE BOY JOSEPH. 


A TRANSLATION FROM A MOST ANCIENT MANUSCRIPT. 





Unto thee, oh, divine Hypatia, do I write, and although 
banished from sight by thy preference of Athene to my 
unworthy self, nevertheless, I am in spirit ever with thee, 
and shall communicate to thee the adventures of my travels, 
even as thou didst request. 

When in the bitterness of my heart I did flee from 
Alexandria I journeyed up the Nile, where the hordes of 
Cecil abound, among whom fanaticism is rampant. Many 
disputes have I had with them concerning the error of 
their faith, but they know naught of philosophy and were 
unable to answer the arguments taught me by thee, oh, 
vice-gerent of Pallas—save with stones; so that I did 
forbear further testimony and sought rather to gain some 
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knowledge of their ascetic life than to impart to them the 
true worship of the gods. 

Know you, oh, most favored daughter of Minerva, 
that the young men of these parts, who take upon them- 
selves monastic vows, are reared up from their youth in 
the solitudes of the desert and have never set eyes on 
woman, the sight of whom they regard a deadly sin; and 
who (they are taught to believe) is the author of all evil,—the 
only tenet of their faith perhaps which meets with my 
pagan concurrence. 

Having no love for the sex since thy dismissal oh, 
Hypatia, I no sooner heard this fact than I journeyed up 
the Nile, still further past Zim and Kabec and Methushek, 
which is towards the Lybian desert, until I had come at 
eventide of the tenth day to the Laura of Saint Matthias. 

There I did meet one Father Abram, who upon hearing 
that I desired to escape from the world, invited me to 
abide; and I abode with him many days, until the circum- 
stances occurred which I shall relate unto thee. 

On one side of the Laura stretches away the hot sandy 
desert and the wastes of Nun, while on the other the muddy 
Nile creeps slowly along like the python wounded by Apollo. 
Great is the heat of this accursed country, which from my 
knowledge of geography I should say must serve as a lid 
to the furnace of Pluto. 

Yet the lives of the brethren seemed most content. 
Even old Father Abram appeared most pious, although his 
knowledge of the Gods was utterly lacking and his idea of 
the highest good had not the categorical form of Aristotle. 

Yet what said Plato, “Is not the highest plane of hap- 
piness reached when peace is attained?” And whence 
this peace? For long, oh, daughter of wisdom, did it 
trouble me to explain. They had not philosophy, nor 
even the knowledge of the Gods; yet their contentment 
exceeded that of Olympus, where indeed the goddesses— 
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and, here, oh, wisest of women, was the clue. ‘“ Never,” 
said Father Abram, “never, from their youth up, have 
these laid eyes on woman. Hence this peace, the like of 
which is not elsewhere on earth.” 

Their life was monotonous. At early morning they 
rose, and girding themselves in their long linen gowns and 
covering their heads with cowls, they assembled in the 
court for prayer and song. As for me, I liked not this 
worship of Aurora, one’s eyes at such an hour being too 
heavy for much devoutness. 

Then all day long these brethren toiled at their various 
vocations ; some tilled the arid soil, while others carried 
water from the river. I being, as thou knowest, ever a 
disciple of Epicurus, was set to cook, and won for myself 
great popularity among the brethren by disguising the 
lentils into many ingenious forms, until, indeed, I was 
rebuked by Father Abram for pandering to the carnal 
appetites, though he himself was a right valiant trencher- 
man. 

So time went on for many days, the brethren working 
without dissension, save when called to prayer and song. 
Meanwhile I cooked, although sadly restrained in my work 
by Father Abram, who feared less the conceits of my culi- 
nary fancy should turn the minds of the brethren from 
things spiritual. 

Perhaps, most illustrious, it was the hundredth day 
since my advent that I went abroad in search of an herb 
wherewith to season the pottage. It was not a noble call- 
ing for one of my high birth, this household work.; yet the 
peace of these holy men was fast falling upon me and I was 
content. When I had returned I found a new comer to 
the Laura—a young boy, whose bright, childish face was . 
hidden in the deep hood of his gown; he was very shy, 
and I gave him but little heed, save to add a dipper of 
water to the pottage. 
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Joseph—for so they termed the lad—was placed in the 
care of Brother Francis, who had not himself been long 
in the Laura. Possibly by a community of interest, to him 
alone did he speak frequently ; to us he only answered in 
whispered monosyllables ; to the father also he was more 
communicative; and after confessional, at the end of a 
score of days, good Father Abram took the boy under his 
direct supervision ; and be it proclaimed to his credit, that 
he treated him with a leniency which I, a descendant of 
the house of Fucullus, had never obtained. 

It was the third day after this, or rather the third 
midnight, to be more accurate, that I sat in my window 
watching the moonlight and “ pattering,” after the fashion 
I had learned, a prayer to Venus, that she would soothe the 
wound of Eros which still rankled within me. 

Only the regular snoring of the brethren broke the 
silence of the “ Solitudes,” the mysterious silence of Egypt, 
which is like that of death. 

Presently two shadows fell on the sand before me and 
two figures stole furtively along, beneath where I sat. 
“ You know I didn’t mean it, and I ’ve had such a weary 
search,” said one of the figures,” and the voice was singu- 
larly musical. “The old fool ” and I lost the rest of 
the sentence, which died away in a subdued burst of 
laughter. 

Down to the river, faster and faster, they went. The 
cowls and gowns were a good disguise; but I was almost 
positive that I recognized Brother Francis and the boy 
Joseph. 

A moment later and the little boat of the Laura was 
afloat, and a dozen strokes of the oar brought it into mid- 
stream. ‘The larger of the two was rowing, the other sat 
in the stern; the cowl had fallen back from his graceful 
head and the light from the desert moon shone on a mass 
of golden curls. 
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Then in an instant it came over me that I should warn 
the Laura. I arose and hastened to the cell of Father 
Abram ; but half-way there I changed my mind. ‘What 
was the use?’—‘ They were gone.’ The door of the 
Laura stood open and instinctively I walked out into the 
night. 

From sheer force of habit I turned away from the 
river and walked towards the kitchen garden, the scene of 
my every-day labors. 

In the centre was a row of stunted palm bushes, planted 
and fostered to shade the vegetables from the heat of a 
tropical sun. 

A little distance from these I was carelessly strolling 
along, when I set my foot on a dry twig, which snapped 
sharply in the stillness. The next instant a great body 
raised itself from behind the bushes, which I recognized 
in the moonlight as the bulky form of Father Abram. 

I stood quite still, for I knew his vision to be extremely 
bad. Peering into the darkness he called, softly, “Is it 
you at last, Claudia? MHasten, or we shall be discovered, 
my darling. Quick!” (As I remained motionless.) “ We 
must be off!” His voice was singularly mild. 

“ The old fool,” I thought. Oh, my Instructress—— 


(The remaining manuscript is missing. ] 


—WM. Nisbet Latta. 





POEM. 


I. 


Beneath the cloudy banks that fringe the west, 

I see a single band of golden light ; 

While southward, mists low-hung and darkening rest, 
Yet tinged with red, illume the gathering night 

And promise us that with the dawning day, 

The rising sun will drive the clouds away. 
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II. 


Oft the horizon of our mind doth seem, 

All girt and hung with clouds of doubt and fear ; 

Yet gilding their dark edge with golden beam, 

A single ray of hope our souls doth cheer ; 

And bids us patient wait the dawning day, 

When hope’s bright sun shall shine with cloudless ray. 
—C. English. 





PIERRE. 





The afternoon was quiet and tranquil with the peace- 
ful calm which only a late September afternoon can know. 
“The still air, unbroken, save for the distant sounds from 
farm-yard and field, seemed to have conspired with the 
restful rural scenery to drive away worrying thoughts and 
cares. The slowly setting sun sent its soft beams over the 
rolling country side with a grateful warmth and light. In 
an hour perhaps it would sink beyond the far-away hills 
and leave the world in darkness; but now the land glowed 
beneath its kindly rays, and tinged with its yellow radiance, 
all things took on a new beauty. It was the kind of an 
afternoon when one would wish nothing better than just 
to stretch out at length on some grassy spot and experience 
that sensation of enjoyment in living that comes only from 
a clear conscience and a sound digestion. It was with the 
idea of finding some such spot and enjoying such a recrea- 
tion that I turned out from the long dusty road that ran 
away, up and down hill, till it disappeared like a white 
thread into a distant clump of trees, and, climbing a fence, 
struck out leisurely across the green pasture field on my 
right toward a wooded knoll that rose up a short distance 
before me. I had reached the grove and was looking 
around for a comfortable place to lie down when my eye 
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was caught by a picturesque sight—though perhaps a very 
ordinary one—a short distance away. It was only an old or- 
gan-grinder, lying asleep under the shade of a tree, his organ 
by his side, but with his blue shirt and dark red handker- 
chief knotted loosely around his neck, and his funny round 
face, surmounted by a little soiled cap, he made a very 
interesting picture, especially to one in my present frame 
of mind. I walked over, and leaning up against a nearby 
tree, stood looking down upon him, idly speculating about 
his past history and making up stories of his life, as people 
will do when they are too tired or too comfortable to think 
seriously. French he certainly was; there could be no 
mistake about that; and there was that in his face that 
made me think he had suffered, though it must have been 
long ago, for his expression was calm now and even placid. 
I had thought of these things and was devising a pretty 
plot of his life when he woke up, and seeing me standing 
there, jumped to his feet and touching his cap, greeted me 
with a sunny smile. ‘“ Bonsoir, m’sieu; il fait charment— 
le temps,” he said, with a little jerk of his hands toward the 
golden sunset. I agreed that it was pretty, and motioning 
him to sit down, I stretched myself out upon the grass and 
drew him into conversation. This did not require much 
effort, for he was garrulous, after the manner of his race, and 
glad to have some one to talk to. I started by asking him 
if he didn’t find it tiring—the tramping all day along the 
road with the organ on his back. “Oh, yes,” he answered, 
“je suis souvent fatigué, mais—” and with the suggestive 
French shrug, he threw out his hands, “il faut, one must 
get tired, and then there’s sleep; je suis fatigué, je dors. 
Where? oh, sous les arbres,” and he turned up his eyes 
and spread out his hands with the most irresistible smile. 
I laughed—no one could help being cheerful in his presence 
—and finding me a sympathetic listener, he went on to tell 
me about himself and his every-day life, with its troubles 
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and successes and the places where he was well received 
and those where they drove him away ; and finally he told 
me a story—the story of his life—and I am going to tell it 
to you here, not because it was unusual or startling, but 
because it touched me somehow then, and the memory of 
it now brings back to me that scene as I saw it that after- 
noon, with the sun setting in golden glory in the brilliant 
western sky and the fields green with grass or yellow with 
standing grain rolling away in undulating miles before 
me, and the quaint little French organ-grinder with the 
pathetic eyes and sunny smile at my side, pouring out his 
sad story—the story that for him meant more than all the 
histories and great books in the world. 

It is a simple story and was simply told. I only wish 
I could tell it in his own words and with his expressive 
gestures, for it loses much in being set down on paper, and 
I have but a poor gift for story telling and a clumsy way 
of putting things together. 

The year before the Franco-German war broke out, a 
young Frenchman, whose name was Pierre, had just come 
of age and into possession of a little farm near St. Quentin 
in Picardie. To add to this good fortune he had at last 
won the hand of the maiden for whose heart he had long sued. 
That night there was no happier man than Pierre in all the 
great kingdom of France. And when a year later his first 
born, a son, came to bless his love and brighten his house, 
Pierre’s joy was complete, and he thought that there was 
no one so lucky as he in the world. It was a happy time 
for Pierre and things were going smoothly for him. The 
future looked bright and rosy. His farm was flourishing 
and his marriage was happy. He had only to look forward 
to long years of peacefulness and prosperity. But in the 
summer war arose. The Germans threatened invasion. 
Pierre had to go. Had not his father fought at Waterloo 
in the company in which his grandfather was a sergeant ? 
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His country needed him, thought Pierre, and he went. 
The sadness of that going was lessened somewhat for the 
young wife by the thought of his speedy return after the 
overthrow of the German troops and the capture of the 
German capitol. Pierre cheered her by many promises of 
the rapid surrender of the enemy’s army. ‘The idea of 
defeat of course he never considered fora moment. To 
lose—that was impossible—were they not the sons of the 
soldiers of the Great Emperor that were going to fight? 
They did lose. In twenty battles the French were 
driven, and after six months of rapid aud disheartening 
reverses, Pierre found himself with the army of the north 
once more back in Picardie near his home. The Germans 
under von Goeben were awaiting them there, and on the 
morning of the nineteenth of January the opposing forces 
met. All day long they fought, and night left the enemy 
in possession of the field. The French were beaten and 
retired to le Cateau. As they passed near the farm where 
was his home, Pierre’s sense of duty was forgotten in the 
overwhelming desire to see once more his wife and child, 
and taking advantage of the darkness and confusion, he 
slipped away and started across fields in the direction of his 
house. As he approached the place Pierre saw that there 
had been fighting around here too during the day, and a 
dreadful fear seized him that perhaps some harm might 
have come to those he loved. It increased to a sort of ter- 
ror as he drew nearer and he started to run, stumbling over 
dead bodies and broken fences, scarce taking note of the 
hurts he received. At last he reached the house. It was 
unlighted and as he went up to it he saw by the great 
rents and holes torn in its sides, that it had been a mark 
for the French batteries, and must have been occupied by 
the enemy’s troops. He sprang through the open door and 
rushed wildly from room to room torn by mingled hope 
and fear. But he found notraces of those he sought. The 
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dead German soldiers held the place alone. Dawn was 
paling the eastern sky when Pierre left the house after 
having searched it and searched again. As he stood in the 
little front garden once so trim and well kept, but now 
ploughed up and ruined by shells and rifle-bullets, and lit- 
tered with the debris of battle, he heard a low laugh coming 
from behind the house. He knew that voice, changed 
though it was, and with a quick thrill of returning hope 
and joy, he ran in the direction of its sound. There was 
his wife seated on the ground with her child in her arms. 
Pierre threw himself down beside her with a great cry of 
gladness, and called her tenderly by name. She turned a 
vacant eye upon him for a moment, then looked away and 
burst into wild peals of laughter. Suddenly she stopped 
and with a motion of disgust dropped the baby to the 
ground. He fell with a thud and after rolling over once 
lay quite still. There wasa dark red spot in the side of his 
head, and his little pale face was marked by thin crimson 
streaks. Nowand then his mother would pick him up and 
draw him close to her and press his bloody lips against her 
face, and then she would lift him high in the air as if in 
play, and laugh. Pierre’s heart sickened within him and 
he turned faint. He fell down upon the red-stained grass 
beside them and buried his face in his arms. And there 
he stayed for hours watching the dead baby and its mad 
mother—the two he loved most on earth—engaged in that 
terrible frolic. The mother would stop the sport at times 
to caress and coddle the child, and would wrap in her 
shawl the poor little figure cold and stiffened in death and 
covered with those dreadful crimson stains, and crooning 
some old nursery lullaby, she would rock it in her arms as 
if tosoothe it to sleep. The hideous mockery of it was too 
much for Pierre, and he found himself muttering strangely 
and at times joining in her mad laughter. Indeed his 
mind would probably have given way altogether if he had 
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stayed there, but at noon the pursuing army came by and 
he was captured and led away by a squad of the enemy’s 
horse. 

The rest is soon told. In six weeks the war was over 
and peace declared, but Pierre lay tossing with brain fever 
in a German hospital and could not be moved for months. 
When he recovered and returned to France he found that 
he was forgotten. His farm was in possession of some one 
else. People thought he wasdead. And indeed he wished 
that he were, for he had learned that his wife had killed 
herself, when some friends had attempted to lead her away, 
and he had now nothing to live for. At last hedetermined to 
leave France and to come to a new country where perhaps 
he might start life over again with new hopes and new 
interests. So he came and after many ventures finally 
drifted into his present occupation. “And I love it 
M’sieu,” he said to me, “ah, this is a good friend to me, 
this old fellow,” and he laid his hand tenderly upon the old 
organ. ‘“ He weeps with me when I am sad and laughs 
with me when I am merry. He has the tunes I like best 
and it is a different sound they have for me from that which 
they have to the others. When he plays sweet and softly 
it brings back to mind the old songs I used to hear sung 
in sunny Picardie, and my old home, and at times it makes 
the tears come a little, for I am an old man now, M’sieu, 
and the tears come more easily. Ah, mon ami,” he said 
sadly, once more caressing the old instrument. “Mon cher. 
But the great song, ah, that still stirs even my old blood 
and its music makes me long for the merry sound of the 
flying bullet and clashing steel and the battle shout.” The 
little man’s eyes lighted up with a strange fire and leaping 
to his feet he seized his organ and to its accompaniment 
he sang with all his voice the inspiring battle song of his 
nation. I had never heard the “ Marsellaise” so sung 


before and I never will again. 
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His is a picturesque figure as I see him now‘ in mem- 
ory’s eye, standing there in his quaint costume, with his 
cap in his hand and his white head thrown back, shouting 
forth his song till the echo caught it in the hills far away 
and returned it note for note ashe sang. Hestopped quite 
suddenly at the end of the verse and the look of deep sad- 
ness came over his face again. He turned to me witha 
pathetic little gesture and thanked me for my sympathy 
and for listening to his storyso kindly. But he needn’t 
have thanked me for his story had interested meand touched 
me deeply, and indeed if you could only have seen him 
yourself, sitting there with that far away and saddened 
look in his eyes, and his face all a-quiver with emotion, and 
seen his hands moving involuntarily with the half sup- 
pressed force of his feelings, I think that you too would 
have been as touched as I was. 

He shouldered his organ and left me with a grateful 
good night and a wish for my health and happiness and 
went off in the direction of the nearest village. And as I 
stood watching his little bent form trudging along the road, 
the last rays of the setting sun for a moment touched his 
figure, silvering his white hair and throwing his long 
shadow sharply upon the road in front of him, then it sank 
behind the distant hills and darkness fell. 

—H. B. Patton. 
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AFTER THE STORM. 

“Yes, thet thar’s a mighty good tale, but thar’s a 
stranger-er ez I know. Reckon you all never heard of Bill 
Keller, ez disappeared at the haunted mill right hyar on 
the Noland, tho’ we all allow ez he’s a-kemin’ back some 
day.” 

The speaker was our host, an old and grizzled moun- 
taineer who sat with his low splint-bottomed chair tilted 
back against the wall of the cabin. All day we had 
tramped and hunted over the mountains, and now as we 
rested after supper on the low veranda at “Old Man” 
Rice’s we listened to some stirring tales of local adventure 
before turning in for the night. The story which the old 
man told as we sat there, watching the moon rise over the 
top of the mountain across the narrow valley, was such an 
interesting one, especially in view of the unexpected con- 
firmation it received on the following morning, that I shall 
give it here as nearly as I can recall it, although for the 
most part I shall not attempt to reproduce the speaker’s 
quaint dialect, but will give the story in my own words. 

A short distance below our host’s cabin, on the bank 
of Noland Creek, stands the old Noland Mill. It is alow 
and now rapidly decaying structure of roughly shaped log 
timbers, perched on a little shelf in the bank at the end of 
a shallow mill-race. 

For many years it had been known as the Haunted 
Mill. How or where the story originated no one knew, 
but on the one point all were equally certain—the mill 
was surely haunted. On stormy nights an occasional be- 
lated passer-by upon the narrow trail along the steep 
mountain side had seen lights there flitting about in the 
grinding room and over the grain loft, and in addition to 
that the creaking and groaning of the rusted machinery 
was often distinctly audible as the great millstones slowly 
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revolved. And once the regular spjash-splash of the old 
overshot wheel had been heard on a ca/m night “ez fer ez 
Jeems Rudd’s place on yon side the ra-vine.” 

For a long time the place was carefully avoided at 
night, the superstitious mountain people preferring to make 
‘ long detours rather than run the risk of seeing the “ hants” 
at work—a dire event which foreboded some dreadful mis- 
fortune to the unlucky observer. Had not Jerry Graves 
“seen” them, and subsequently lost all of his hogs through 
successive attacks of cholera? And Bud Vance, on the 
same night of Azs encounter, fell into the lower creek and 
was nearly drowned, though some said he had been too 
long at his uncle’s still that night. The evidence was un- 
questionable. 

To be sure, the mill was used in the daytime by those 
who wished to grind their white corn-meal, but that was 
only from force of necessity, because there was no other 
mill nearer than the “settlemznt,” fifteen miles away. 
There was no regular miller, and even in broad daylight 
they never cared to linger about the place. 

The visits of the mysterious millers became more and 
more frequent. On dark moonless nights, even when it 
was not stormy, the rumbling of the heavy mill stones 
could be heard in the distance, even though the mill was 
dark and gloomy, for ordinarily the ghostly visitants used 
no lights as they went about their mysterious grinding. 
Indeed, this very fact was a confirmation of their super- 
natural character, for no mountaineer could have worked 
there in the dark night except at the risk of his life, be- 
cause the rough puncheon floor was full of holes and dark 
openings above the foaming race, where a single misstep 
would send a man to his death in the black water below. 

But when the increasing frequency of the visitations 
became a source of constant annoyance and kept the people 
continually in a state of excitement, some of the more ad- 
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venturous of the young mountaineers decided to organize 
a “still hunt for hants.” Such audacity was a thing 
hitherto undreamed of, but although the old crones of the 
neighborhood prophesied that dreadful misfortunes would 
surely overtake them for even daring to think of interfer- 
ing with the workings of the supernatural, they refused to 
abandon the enterprise and continued to make their pre- 
parations. 

Close beside the mill stood a huge old oak tree, lofty 
and gnarled with age. The first branches were high from 
the ground, and this, together with the great diameter of 
the trunk, made the tree a most difficult one to climb. 
Indeed, within the memory of the oldest mountaineer 
young Bill Keller had been the only one who had ever 
succeeded in accomplishing the feat. He had told them 
on coming down that the trunk was hollow all the way to 
the top, where there was a wide ragged opening, and the 
main stem had been broken off, and that from among the 
branches one could see the interior of the mill through the 
open loft door. 

And now it was Bill Keller, the most daring of the 
ghost hunters, who volunteered to climb the old tree with 
his Winchester and watch for the mysterious visitors to 
appear if the others would wait for him across the creek. 
And so they laid their plans. 

The chosen night was dark and still, and the heavy 
masses of black storm clouds piling up along the western 
sky promised a hard thunder storm before the morning 
broke. 

With the assistance of ropes and the help of his 
friends early in the evening the adventurous leader suc. 
ceeded in making the perilous climb to his place of 
ambush, and was soon concealed among the leafy branches 
of the old tree. His companions retired to their assigned 
positions across the ravine, and all waited in silence. 
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Three hours passed. The great round moon rose 
slowly in the east, flooding the landscape with its cold 
white light and deepening the shadows around the old 
mill. It shone brightly for a short time till the heavy 
clouds obscured its face, and then deep darkness settled 
over all the valley, and only the splashing of the water 
below the mill-dam broke the stillness of the calm before 
the storm. 

The plaintive cry of the whip-poor-will came from 
somewhere in the distance, then an owl hooted high up on 
the mountain side, and the lonesome sound was echoed by 
another close at hand. Immediately, as if this were the 
signal for action, a light flickered for a moment within the 
mill, and then the eager watchers heard the creaking of 
the sluice gate as it was slowly raised. The water rushed 
over the wheel, and with a faint rumble the machinery 
began to move. The light in the grinding room flared up 
and brightened, and they saw dark forms moving about 
the mill or bending over the hopper. Keller, from his 
outlook in the tree, must have seen them too. There was 
a bright flash from high up among the branches, followed 
by the sharp crack of his Winchester. The light in the 
mill went out suddenly, and then . . ._ the storm 
broke. 

A sharp gust of wind rushed down the narrow valley, 
bending the trees in its sudden fury and driving before it 
blinding sheets of rain. Flash after flash of vivid light- 
ning flamed across the sky, and the crashing thunder 
roared incessantly. But even above the sound of the storm 
the little party of frightened watchers could hear faint 
screams from the direction of the mill. Soaked with the 
sudden downpour of rain and filled with superstitious ter- 
ror, they left their posts and ran to the nearest shelter. In 
“Old Man” Rice’s cabin they waited for the morning to 
break ; they waited for Keller to appear, but he did not 
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come. Once during a lull in the storm some of the bold- 
est ventured back toward the mill. But the screams and 
ghostly yelling had not ceased, and they fled again through 
the darkness. 

The morning came at last, but the storm still raged, 
and Keller had not appeared. Emboldened by the day- 
light the party went back to the mill. Cautiously they 
entered through the low doorway. Suddenly the leader 
drew back with an exclamation of horror. There were 
dark stains in the white meal dust on the floor, and hud- 
dled in a little heap by the side door lay the body of a 
Cherokee Indian, still grasping in his hand a sack of un- 
ground corn. The mystery was solved at last. The 
“ghosts” were Cherokees from the reservation over across 
the mountain, who came there regularly in order to grind 
their corn without having to pay the customary “ toll.” 

That mystery was solved but a greater one had taken 
its place—Bill Keller had disappeared and left no trace. 
They searched for him around the mill. Suddenly from 
somewhere close at hand came the sound of low groans, 
followed by faint and muffled screams, such as they had 
heard in the night. A quick return of superstitious and 
unreasoning fear seized the searchers, and again they 
rushed from the place. ‘Two days passed and no one went 
near the old mill. All seemed to be quiet, and on the 
third they returned to bury the body of the dead Indian, 
but it, too, had disappeared. Undoubtedly his friends had 
secretly carried him away, but the circumstance only served 
to heighten the air of mystery which still clung to the old 
mill and its surroundings. 

Keller never returned. They found his rifle at the 
foot of the old tree, but beyond that there was nothing to 
show what had become of him. 

“ An’ that,” concluded our host, “is the tale of Bill 
Keller, an’ thar be some who do say ez how he was carried 
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off by hants, Cherokees or no Cherokess. But ez I said at 
fust, we all allows that he ’s a-kemin’ back some day.” 

That night we had another storm, just such a one as 
the old man had described. In all my experience I have 
never been in the path of a wilder tempest than that night, 
far away among the valleys of the great Smokies. But the 
storm spent its fury in the night, and the morning dawned 
clear and beautiful, and after an early breakfast we started 
out in company with our host for one more day of hunt- 
ing. As we came in sight of the mill, around which clung 
so much mystery, Rice suddenly halted with an exclama- 
tion of surprise. The old tree had fallen in the night. We 
hurried forward to get a nearer view. The storm had 
broken off the huge hollow trunk close to the ground. In 
falling it had narrowly missed a corner of the old mill, and 
now lay with its top branches buried in the waters of the 
little pond. 

There was a small heap of white objects in the hollow 
of the broken stump, and as we drew near to examine it 
we saw to our horror and amazement that it was the 
crumbling skeleton of a man sunken into a shapeless heap. 
Beside it in the soft wood mould lay a hunting knife 
rusted in its sheath, and scratched on the rough horn 
handle in ragged letters we read: “BILL KELLER, HIs 
KniFE.” The strange disappearance and the wailing 
cries on that memorable night long ago had found their 
explanation, and as “‘Old Man” Rice stooped to pick up 
the rusted weapon he said quietly : 

“ Hit ’s the dyin’ truth, Bill Keller hev came back fer 
a fac’!” 

—W. C. Erdman. 
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A VAIN LAMENT. 


I. 
From out the Robin’s breast 
Crimsoned by God’s own blood, 
With scarce a moment’s rest 
Surges the glorious flood 
Of joyous, gladdening songs of love,— 
There in the green,—above. 


II. 
Lilies and roses bloom 
Through all the summer days 
In Earth’s vast garden-room ; 
And from the leaves they raise 
Their heads, to see if they can spy 
A single loving eye. 


Itt. 


We heed them never at all, 
Whilst they are ’round us here 
In Spring ; but soon ’tis Fall— 
Green’s gone—the poor world drear ; 
Ah, then we crave the birds and flowers, 
Through the long, weary hours. 
—Robert Bachman, /r. 





MACAULAY’S EARLY LIFE. 


Few men of letters begin their careers so early as did 
Macaulay, and consequently few men are so interesting as 
hein youth. The first twenty or thirty years of most men’s 
lives are spent in preparation for their life work, but 
Macaulay seemed to plunge into literature as soon as he 
was able to hold the pen. His extraordinary precocity 
caused many ludicrous scenes in his early life, and his 
gtavity and stately dignity beyond his years are highly 
amusing. 
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His family came of good stock, though not prominent 
in court circles or rich as men count wealth. His father, 
Zachary Macaulay, had been a prosperous West India 
merchant until the sense of wrong which grew upon him 
as he came in contact with the slave trade led him to re- 
turn to England and devote his life to labouring for the 
abolition of that evil. 

Thomas Babington Macaulay was born October 25th, 
1800, at Rothley Temple, Leicestershire. His father was 
at that time in very comfortable circumstances and able to 
give him a thorough education. After he had laid a 
foundation at a small private school he was sent to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, but he never greatly distinguished 
himself there, for he hated mathematics and despised the 
drudgery of his work. His taste was altogether for litera- 
ture, and anything that required reasoning was too tedious 
for him. 

His thirst for literature was not confined to reading 
the works of others. Even in his boyhood he took to his 
pen as readily as most children to their toys. From the 
time he was three years old he read anything and every- 
thing that came in his way, but much preferred light read- 
ing, especially novels and poetry. The productive phase 
of his literary life may be said to have begun four years 
later, when he made a “Compendium of Universal His- 
tory.” Considering the age of its author, this was really 
a very remarkable work. His mother, in writing of it to 
a friend, said: ‘“ He took it into his head to write a Com- 
pendium of Universal History about a year ago, and he 
really contrived to give a tolerably connected view of the 
leading events from the creation to the present time, filling 
about a quire of paper.” When he was ten his uncle, Gen. 
Macaulay, returned from India, where he had won some 
small victory. His nephew greeted the returning hero 
with an effusion, beginning : 
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‘* Now, safe returned from Asia’s parching strand, 
Welcome, thrice welcome, to thy native land.”’ 

During the same year he informed his mother that he 
was writing a paper which Henry Daly was to translate 
into Malabar, “in order,” as he said, “to persuade the 
people of Travancore to embrace the Christian religion.” 
But his ability was not confined to religious or historical 
matters, for during these early years he wrote with greater 
freedom and range than at any other time in his life. At 
the age of eight he undertook a poem in the style of Scott, 
whose works he was then reading. He was especially fired 
by the “ Lay of the Last Minstrel,” and it was in imitation 
of this that he began his poem, “The Battle of Cheviot.” 
Had he completed it according to his original design it 
would have contained six cantos, but another project pre- 
sented itself, and the “ Battle of Cheviot’ was never more 
than half finished. The new scheme was an heroic poem 
after the style of Virgil, and was entitled, “Olaus, the 
Great, or the Conquest of Mona.” It was undertaken for 
the purpose of immortalizing Olaus Magnus, king of Nor- 
way, and attracted more attention at the time than any- 
thing else he had written. One of the opening stanzas is 
as follows : 

‘*Long,”’ said the Prince, ‘‘ shall Olave’s name 
Live in the high records of fame. 

Fair Mona now shall trembling stand, 

That ne’er before feared mortal hand. 

Mona, that isle where Ceres’ flower 

In plenteous autumn’s golden hour 


Hides all the fields from man’s survey, 
As locusts hid old Egypt’s day.” 


The poem throughout bristles with ancient names and 
classical allusions, all used accurately and with little ap- 
parent effort. 

It should be noticed also in these poems, written rap- 
idly during his moments of leisure, and in fact in-all the 
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voluminous writings of his early years, that he shows the 
same minute accuracy of spelling, punctuation and gram- 
mar that so marks his later work. 

When Macaulay was twelve years old his parents put 
him in charge of a low church clergyman named Preston, 
the master of a small private school. This was an impor- 
tant step and one which greatly influenced his later life. 
Just at this time his mind was most susceptible to outside 
influences, and had he been placed in a public or even a 
large private school its humdrum routine would have 
greatly interfered with the development of his literary 
tastes. As it was, however, he found himself in a quiet 
country place with few outside resources and under a mas- 
ter who perceived his special bent and gave him the best 
possible chance to develop along those lines for which he 
was best fitted, for Mr. Preston granted him the range of 
his library under a few simple rules intended only to secure 
for him the best results. 

That he availed himself of this opportunity may be 
seen from the following quotation from a letter to his 
mother, written a few months after his arrival: ‘The 
books,” says he, “ which I am at present engaged in read- 
ing to myself are, in English, Plutarch’s Lives and Mil- 
ner’s Ecclesiastical History; in French, Fénélon’s Dia- 
logues of the Dead. I shall send you back the volumes of 
Madame Le Genlis’s Jetits romans as soon as possible, and 
I should be very much obliged for two or three more of 
them.” 

During the latter part of 1813 Mr. Preston removed 
his school from Shelford to Aspenden Hall in Hertford- 
shire, a large old-fashioned manor, even more quiet and 
retired than the former situation. “In this seclusion,” 
says Macaulay’s biographer, “removed from the delights 
of family intercourse (the only attraction strong enough to 
draw him from his books), the boy read widely, unceas- 
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ingly, more than rapidly.” It was under such conditions 
as these that he laid the foundation for that wonderful 
scope, polish and grace of writing which brought him be- 
fore the world about eight years later. Shortly after his 
removal to Aspenden Hall his poetic efforts practically 
ceased ; during the four years he remained there before 
going to Cambridge he spent his time among his books, 
enlarging his resources and developing his literary talents. 

With the removal to Cambridge his early life may be 
said to end, for upon entering the University he became a 
man in every sense, much more mature, in fact, than most 
of his contemporaries. Such were his youthful days. As 
a child he was very different from others of his own age— 
indeed we may reasonably call him an unique specimen of 
over-developed childhood. 

From the time he learned to talk he commanded a 
wonderful and startling flow of language, his simplest 
statements being embellished with a lofty style. Upon 
one occasion, when only four years old, he was invited out 
to dine. A cup of coffee was accidentally upset upon his 
leg, and a few moments later his hostess inquired how he 
was getting along. ‘Thank you, madam,” he replied, 
“the agony is abated.” During the same year, discover- 
ing that a row of shells, with which he had marked off a 
corner of the garden, had been destroyed by the house 
maid, he went straight to his mother and remarked with 
characteristic solemnity: ‘Cursed be Sally, for it is writ- 
ten; cursed is he that removeth his neighbour’s landmark.” 

In addition to this lofty language, so much beyond 
his years, he had another equally remarkable power—that 
of taking in at a glance the contents of a printed page. It 
has been said that he could read books as fast as one could 
ordinarily skim them, and that he could skim them as fast 
as anyone else could turn the leaves. His memory was 
something almost unparalleled. Accompanying his father 
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one afternoon on a call he found a copy of the “Lay of 
the Last Minstrel,” then new to him. This he read while 
the others talked. On his return he repeated to his mother 
as many cantos as she cared to hear. In 1813, while wait- 
ing in a Cambridge lunch-room, he picked up a county 
newspaper containing two short poems; these he read over 
once and never thought of them again for forty years, at the 
end of which time they suddenly recurred to his mind, and 
he repeated them without even changing a word. At one 
time he remarked that if all the copies of “ Paradise Lost” 
and “ Pilgrim’s Progress” in the world were by some mira- 
cle destroyed he would undertake to reproduce them from 
memory should a revival of learning occur. But this re- 
markable power gradually diminished after his thirty-fifth 
or thirty-sixth year, and while his memory was still excel- 
lent it ceased to be so keen as formerly. 

All things considered, Macaulay’s youth was even 
more remarkable than his later career. Seldom has any- 
one combined so many unusual traits. Besides his mar- 
velous memory, his ability to work up in literary shape 
what he had secured from his continual reading was phe- 
nomenal. 

His devotion to literature was intense and was prob- 
ably the most characteristic trait of his entire life. Notic- 
ing his fondness for reading and realising the importance 
of securing a good foundation, his parents, with rare judg- 
ment, placed in his hands only standard books. In this 
way the boy was not only kept from the light and trashy 
literature common to youth, but formed an early acquaint- 
ance with the works of really classic authors. As a result 
he showed a strong inclination toward such literature as 
was really worth study—a fact that had an incalculable 
influence on his own writing. 

His enormous vocabulary and the vast scope of his 
after work can be traced directly to the freedom and range 
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with which he read in boyhood. Before he was ten he was 
reading Virgil and Homer and writing essays, odes and 
hymns. Yet all who knew him in his early years agree 
that a more simple and natural child never lived. His 
parents had striven to prevent his realizing that he was 
unlike other children, and with such complete success that 
he never seemed to notice any difference between. himself 
and them. His personality is hard to analye. Physicallzy, 
a child ; mentally, a man ; he was at the same time mature 
and immature, manly and childish, learned and simple, 
yet destined to be one of the foremost figures in English 


literature. 
—John B. Kelly. 
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EDITORIAL. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 
Contributions for the June number are due on June 2. 


We would call the attention of our readers to the wide 
range of advertisements that appears in each number. It 
is but right and proper that those firms should receive the 
greater part of our patronage which have manifested an 
interest in college institutions by advertising in our publi- 
cations. 

TO OUR READERS. 

With the publication of this issue THE Nassau Lit- 
ERARY MAGAZINE enters upon its fifty-seventh year. 
Although it may have been the custom in past years to make 
this the occasion of a more or less formal Valedictory and Sal- 
utatory combined on behalf of the new Board, we will not 
claim our readers’ attention longer than to extend a greet- 
ing, and briefly outline our work for the ensuing year. 

We wish to express our appreciation of the honour and 
implied confidence which are necessarily attendant upon 
an election to the Board of Editors of a magazine which 
numbers among its former directors so many illustrious 
names during the half century of its existence. And it is 
with a full realization of the responsibility we have ac- 
cepted that we undertake to conduct the magazine through 
another year. 

This is not an occasion which demands any great 
originality of thought or expression. We would merely 
remind those who have the literary interests of the Uni- 
versity at heart that the college magazine is no longer a 
venture ; that it is the open expression of our literary ac- 
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tivity, and as such it is deserving of the hearty support 
and interested co-operation of the entire undergraduate 
body, and that since it is the expression of at least one side 
of our literary life it should be the purpose and aim of all 
to make it truly representative. 

It is not our intention to introduce any radical 
changes in the general character and management of the 
Lit., during the coming year. The experience of recent 
years has clearly shown that the course adopted by those 
who have preceded us has been a uniformly successful 
and acceptable one. But while we feel that no great devi- 
ation from this traditional policy is required of us at pres- 
ent, we shall not hesitate to make any innovation which 
promises to promote the best interests of the Lir., should 
time and circumstance demand it. 

To the retiring Board we extend our hearty congratu- 
lations for the high standard which they have succeeded 
in maintaining throughout the past year. We realize that 
the work which they (and former Boards as well) have ac- 
complished has imposed upon us the obligation to keep 
the magazine in the high position to which it has been as- 
signed by contemporary critics, while at the same time it 
has made our task the easier by putting aside many of the 
difficulties with which an inexperienced Board would nat- 
urally meet. 

In conclusion let us express the hope that under the 
direction of the new Board the LiT., may continue to de- 
serve the support and approbation of all who are interested 
in the literary welfare of Princeton. 


THE HARVARD DEBATE. 

Naturally, the result of the debate with Harvard is a 
disappointment to all Princeton men. We had hoped that 
the system of selecting Princeton’s representatives, the 
long period of careful preparation and the stimulus afforded 
by an increased interest in the intercollegiate debates would 
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enable us to win the decision at Cambridge. But in de- 
feat, as in victory, the members of the team have the 
thanks of the University for the time and labour they have 
expended in preparing for this contest. 

Now that the debates for this year have been con- 
cluded it may be well to say a few words in regard to a 
point which, we believe, deserves much careful considera- 
tion. It has always been the custom in the past in debates 
between Yale and Harvard and Princeton for the judges 
to retire at the close of the rebuttal and confer before ren- 
dering their decision. If the debate is unquestionably one- 
sided and this retirement is a mere formality, there can be 
no objection to such an action. But if the contest be so 
close a one that the judges must remain in conference for 
half an hour or an hour there is undoubtedly a possibility 
that an element of unfairness may be present in the ulti- 
mate decision. For if (as has sometimes been the case) 
one of the judges is unable to reach a decision and at the 
same time his two colleagues hold opposite opinions, he 
will be won over to the views of that judge, who can argue 
his position most persuasively, and thus the decision of a 
majority will rest not upon the merits of the debate but 
upon the persuasiveness of one of the judges. To. avoid 
such an undesirable possibility we would suggest the sub- 
stitution of a system where each of the judges shall, at the 
close of the debate and without retirement, render a sealed 
decision to the presiding officer of the evening, who shall, 
upon opening these decisions, award the debate in ac- 
cordance with the decisions of a majority of the judges. 
Such a system has been successfully adopted in some of 
the colleges, and while it might involve the selection of a 
larger number of judges, we believe it would eliminate 
some of the objectionable features of the present method. 
And therefore we recommend it to the careful attention of 
the Intercollegiate Debating Committee. 





GOSSIP. 


Some place the bliss in action, some in ease, 
Those call it pleasure, and contentment these. 


—Fope. 


All are gone, the old familiar faces. 
—Lambd. 


Surely the equity of Providence has balanced peculiar sufferings with peculiar 


enjoyments. 
—Rasselas. 


It is the usual method in rebuking any one who is discontented with 
his lot in life to point out to him how much better off he is than the 
many poor wretches who have not even his blessings. We say ‘“‘ why 
you have no reason to be unhappy ; think of the great multitude of those 
who really have a right to complain, the poor, the starving, the destitute, 


the unfortunate, the breaved, etc., etc. Think how much worse off are 
they than you and be grateful that you are as well off as you are.’’ This 
is a most absurd fallacy. It might just as well be said toa man bemoan- 
ing himself over his own wickedness and spiritual short-comings. 
“Nonsense, what right have you to talkin that way? Think of the 
countless men who are so much worse than you are, the criminals, the 
murderers and thieves, the rakes and gamblers and evil speakers, etc., 
etc.; think how much better you are than they, and be thankful that 
you are as good as you are.’’ How often is the first method used and 
how quickly would the second be discountenanced, and yet this latter 
Pharisaical, Lord-I-thank-Thee-I-am-not-as-other-men-are argument is 
quite as logical and sensible as the other. 

The idea came into Gossip’s head as he was wondering whether or 
no he was contented with his position, and he wrote it right down because 
he had firmly decided to dispense altogether with gurgling pipes and 
whistling tea-kettles during his regnum if possible, and the thought 
inscribed above was about as far from all that sort of thing as it well 
could be. About those pipes and kettles, yes, gossip had quite decided 
that he could do very well without them, and perhaps it would be better 
so for they really are a little worn out and stale, poor things, and no 
doubt even from their point of view it would be doing them a kindness. 
That it would be a kindness to our readers (modesty and custom compel 
us to insert ‘‘ if readers we have,’’) there can be no doubt. Now about 
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those kettles and pipes and other artful aids of ancient Gossips, of course 
they are all very well in their way and indeed were excellent ideas when 
they started, yet now,—ah, there ’s a knock at the door—strange, we 
ought to know that knock, that peculiar triple bang. But let ’s let him 
in. What, that tie, those clothes, that gait, is it possible? It must be, 
good Lord, it is, friend Sportner. ‘‘Oh come in, friend Sportner, and 
sit down.” Gossip tries to say it pleasantly but the disappointment is too 
great for him after all his carefully laid plans, and he sits down sadly again 
by the—oh, this is too much ; there on that table are the kettle and the 
pipe whistling and gurgling away as if they meant to stay forever. Gossip 
grows in spirit. He isin for it now. Pretty soon they will begin to talk 
about the Princeton spirit and the responsibilities of the Gossip and the 
achiévements of his great predecessors and tell tales of boards that were 
and have long since passed away. Gossip grinds his teeth in despair. 
He has read it all and knows it by heart. Why hear it again. Why 
indeed? Seized with a great idea he starts to his feet. This thing must 
stop right here and now. Without a word he reaches over to the table 
and hurls pipe and kettle unceremoniously out through the window far 
into the night. In another moment he will have friend Sportner by the 
collar and hustle him outthe door. But no, hestops. Some respect after 
all is due tothe past. And besides friend Sportner was the friend ofa friend 
of the Gossip. It would not do to treat him with indignity. So friend 
Sportner may stay and he may come and go as he pleases, and make 
himself at home in the old rooms he knew so well and where he used to 
lounge, and think about the old friend who loved him, and whom he 
loved and to whom he told the secrets of his heart. But the others are 
gone and gone for good. They will come back no more. 

But they are not the only ones. Others too are gone for good, and 
they are those whose going Gossip records with sorrow. The ’98 board 
will leave behind them a grateful remembrance. They were always 
kindly in criticism and helpful in suggestion. 

It is hardly necessary to explain the last quotation at the head of 
the department. The events in our college life to which it refers are too 
recent to demand it. But was n’t the peculiar suffering we suffered on 
the 11th balanced nicely by the peculiar enjoyment we enjoyed on the 
14th? Gossip is rather inclined to think that it was. 





Editors Table. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


“I have no repugnances. Shaftesbury is not too genteel for me, nor Jonathan 
Wild too low. I can read anything which I call a book.”’ 
—Essays of Elia. 


It is in some such state of mind as this that the Table must be to 
enjoy fully the extensive reading which is the object of his existence. 
And if we follow Charles Lamb a few lines farther on, and rule out of 
the category of books, ‘‘all those volumes which no gentleman’s library 
should be without,’’ we shall find ourselves wishing him alive to-day, 
for surely no man has ever been so perfectly fitted to fill such a position 
as this. He, at least, would have revelled in the monthly heap of con- 
temporaries regularly turned over for our perusal, and how little he would 
have grudged to any of them its proper share of histime! But such 
catholicity of taste as Elia’s is beyond the reach of any but the most 
favoured of mortals, and without it we must do as best we can, content 
with the knowledge that this quality is by no means necessary for the 
enjoyment of much of what comes tous. But we are fast approaching 


just the discussion of the aspects of undergraduate literary work which 
we started out to avoid, and in which we could say nothing that has not 
already been said scores of times. The only escape seems to be to pro- 
ceed at once to the selection of current verse, for which the foregoing 
remarks were, after all, only intended to clear the way. 


LONELINESS. 


A great darkness, filled with shadows, 
Cold, grey shadows, 

From the light of others’ gladness. 

A great silence, filled with echoes, 
Whispered echoes— 

Sympathy for other’s sadness 

And within the night and stillness, 
Restless longing, 

To be near the chilling shadows, 

To hear even faintest echoes, 

Through the gloom of my own sadness, 

From the world of others’ gladness. 

—Bertha Butler Reeves, in Smith College Monthly. 
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SONG FOR A MAY MORNING. 


From wooded hill and sunny plain, 
From tangled grasses bright with rain, 
Rises a sound of dauntless mirth : 
The joy of an awaking earth. 
From dewy plain and wooded hill 
Insistent voices ne’er forget 
The message of the daffodil, 
The gospel of the violet. 


Let us go forth and catch the strain 
In forest glades, where ferns are fain 
To make amends for present dearth 
By April-hopes of Summer’s birth. 
Let us go forth where thrushes trill 

The songs that banish winter’s fret, 
And all things round us whisper still 

The gospel of the violet. 

—H. C. Robbins, in Yale Courant. 


THE TIME OF BLOSSOMS. 


Peace on the world and breathing dusk of bloom, 
Peace on the world, the starlight over all. 
The heavy fragrance drifts about the gloom, 
And blossoms fall. 


The alleys white sway to the winds’ caress, 
Sway and subside in long-drawn sighs of grief, 
Weeping their showers down in bitterness 
Of joys too brief. 


Mute earth adorning makes her sacrifice. 
The falling ashes with the green sward blend, 
Into the dusky silence of the skies 
Sweet fumes ascend. 


Peace on the world; above, the heaving bloom, 
And far beyond the stars and night’s black pall, 
And here I dream, the while amid the gloom, 
The blossoms fall. 
—Curtiss S. Bacon, in Wesleyan Literary Monthly. 





Editors Table. 


RESURREXIT. 
Awake, on Earth, in gladness unafraid, 
The Day hath come, the Day the Lord hath nade, 


Blaze forth, oh sun, with holy Paschal fire, 
And sweep, warm wind, your many chorded lyre. 


Chant ye rejoicing seas from shore to shore, 
The uew found anthem ‘‘ Death shall be no more.”’ 


“Lo, He hath risen!” angel heralds sing ; 
** Lo, He hath triumphed, Christ, our God, our King.” 


Yet, by the riven stone, the shattered tomb, 
Amid the morning’s fragrant dewy bloom, 


Unchanged in gentle mien and glance and tone, 
The loved Rabboni waited for his own. 
— Georgetown College Journal. 


APRIL HOPES. 


The fields again are white with falling snow, 

And buds, awaking, stir, afraid to blow ; 

A single robin flings his liquid call 

Across the uplands, with their dreary pall, 
And thou art gone. 


Dear heart, thou wilt return, the songster knows, 
And breathes his love athwart the cloud of snows; 
At last warm sunshine, and caressing breeze, 
Will tempt the daffodils, and surely these 

Will call thee back. 


Spring-tide will kiss to life the dreaming hills 
And tune the voices of a thousand rills ; 
Ah! men and maids are mad in happy June, 
And yet, the world for me is out of tune 
Till thou art nigh. 
—C. P. Parkhurst, in Williams Monthly. 
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BOOK - TALK. 


Dreamers of the Ghetto. By I. Zangwill. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 


The book, as Mr. Zangwill explains in his preface, is a chronicle of 
Dreamers who have arisen in the Ghetto from its establishment in the 
sixteenth century to its slow breaking up in our own day. It is not a 
pleasant book in many ways, for these Dreamers, most, of them, suffered 
cruelly during their lives and died untimely. Entering life under the 
most favorable conditions they soon are seized with the fever for knowl- 
edge, and are grappling with world problems before they are out of their 
teens. With wisdom cometh sorrow, and they pass their few short years 
beating against the baffling mystery of existence until like Uriel Acosta, 
‘*worn out, world-weary, aged far beyond their years, beaten in the long 
fight, despairing of justice on earth and hopeless of any Heaven,”’ they 
die. It is depressing to read these sad stories of struggle and defeat. 
Tale after tale, but variations, monotonous were they not so powerfully 
told, of the same theme—devotion, doubt, despair and death. The 
whole book is one long re-echo of the cry of the Preacher, three thousand 
years ago, ‘‘ Vanitas vanitatum, omnia vanitas.’’ Itis a protest against 
the inscrutability of Divinity, the cry of one who cannot understand 
against the incomprehensibility of things; who asks for explanation 
and in the same breath declares explanation impossible; who seeks to 
know and is yet aware of the futility of knowledge—Zo quod in multa 
sapientia, muita sit indignatio, et gui addit scienttam, addit et laborum. . 

Whether Mr. Zangwill meant them so or not his own words in re- 
gard to Beaconsfield might be very aptly used about himself. He says 
of the great Premier—“‘he feels the tragedy of vanished Rome, the 
marble appeal of ancient Athens, the mystery of the Pyramids, the futil- 
ity of life ; his books palpitate with world problems.’”’ And yet while 
the “Dreamers” palpitates with ‘‘world problems” from cover to 
cover, while it turns them over and examines them and tears them to 
pieces and puts them together again, it points out the road to the 
solution of none of them. The reader is no further advanced than when 
he began. It is like a man groping in the dark, or one who enters a 
long unused closet and after stirring up the dust until he can hardly see 
or breath goes out again and shuts the door without having cleaned up a 
particle of the dirt. Once only is there a suggestion of hope to clear 
away the clouds of doubt and despair. Heine, “from his mattress 
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grave,” uses these words: ‘‘ We must have faith, we cannot live with- 
out faith, in the old simple things, the personal God, the dear old Bible, 
a life beyond the grave.” And yet but a moment before he had said in 
contempt: ‘‘ Every now and again arises a dreamer who takes the world’s 
life-faith seriously and the world tramples on another fool.’’ And he 
dies on the next page with a blasphemous jest upon his lips—‘‘ Dieu 
me pardonnera,” he says; ‘‘c’est Son métier.”’ 

In the story of ‘‘Maimon and Nathan ”’ it is declared to be the great 
aim in life ‘‘to seek for truth, to love the beautiful, to desire the good, 
to do the best,’’—the motto of the disciples of Mendelsohn. But Maimon , 
the man who pursues this ideal dies declaring himself to be a fool and bit- 
terly reflecting upon the irony of human destiny. The conclusion of 
the whole matter seems to be summed up in the words put into the 
mouth of Sabbatai Zevi, the Turkish Messiah: ‘‘ Happy are they who 
lead the common fate of men; happy in love, in home, in children ; 
woe for those who would climb, who would torture and deny them- 
selves, who would save humanity.’’ Small comfort for those who have 
already started to climb, who may have already cherished ideas for the 
salvation of humanity. 

We cannot help feeling in reading a book of this sort that the au- 
thor’s own personality has entered largely into the work ; that it is his 
own doubts that his characters express and his own spiritual and mental 
sufferings that they endure. If this be so it would be difficult to decide 
just how Mr. Zangwill stands in regard to the many matters he dis- 
cusses. The book is full of strange contradictions. He seems to be un- 
certain of his own mind, and is blown by every passing wind. He no 
more understands the great ‘‘ world problems ’’ than the countless num- 
bers before him who have sought to solve them, and at last he re- 
turns as all men must, to faith; ‘‘faith in the old simple things,’ as 
man’s one hope. And yet even here he is disappointed, for the faith that 
he wants he has not got. He is like a man who, having tried all things 
else, has become convinced that faith is the only substantial support 
upon which to rest, and appreciating this fully is yet incapable of gain- 
ing it, incapable of belief in the ‘‘ old simple things.’”” He has devoted 
himself to the understanding of creeds, and has been a dilattanté in re- 
ligious matters until he has quite lost his capacity for religion and spent 
his power of belief. It is the knowledge of this fact that fills his book 
with bitterness and laughter. The only time that he seems really happy 
is when he is laughing at the ‘‘ gigantic joke of the cosmos,” the joke 
a little long drawn out and not entirely original, yet replete with in- 
genious irony. 

The stories, as has been suggested, are powerfully written and with 
the intensity which is a characteristic of Zangwill’s work. Unquestion- 
ably the best of them are the first and last—‘‘ A Child of the Ghetto” 
and ‘*Chad Gadya.”” These two are meant to form one harmonious 
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whole, and can with certainty be considered as largely autobiographical. 
Of the many ‘‘ Dreamers”’ described in these tales some are purely im- 
aginary typifications of the souls ‘‘through which the great Ghetto 
dream has passed,’’ and some are characters not unknown to history. 
Beaconsfield, Heine, Mendelsohn, Lessing, Spinoza, all are summarized 
in a masterful manner. It is a clever rather than a profound book, and 
now and then strikes a note of artificiality that compels distrust of the 
author’s sincerity. 


Unforseen Tendencies of Democracy. By Edwin lL. Godkin. New 
York and Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


It is not an easy thing to give a book a name which so accurately 
express is in a single phrase its purpose and content, that readers will 
know at a glance whether they are likely to want it. Of course, if the 
book is bad, a delusive title may help float it for a short time, or at least 
keep it from going straight to the bottom, but if it is at all a useful book 
its field of usefulness may temporarily be restricted. Mr. Godkin, how- 
ever, was happy in naming his new volume ofessays. Some of these may 
not really be tendencies of democracy at all, and we may doubt whether a 
few of them were not foreseen by those who saw the French and American 
Revolution ; yet such essays as those on ‘‘ The Decline of Legislatures,”’ 
and “‘American Municipal Government,’’ are accurately described as treat- 
ing of ‘‘ unforseen tendencies.”” Mr. Godkin has not confined himself to 
the observation of political tendencies exhibited only in the United 
States but has studied democracies generally. By far the greatest num- 
ber of illustrations, however, are taken from American politics, conditions 
in other countries being cited chiefly, to illustrate similar tendencies 
acting under different circumstances. We may roughly divide these 
essays into two classes. Those which discuss ‘‘ Former Democracies,” 
** Equality ” and ‘‘ The Growth and Expression of Public Opinion,’’ are 
less generally valuable than the others which examine the actual work- 
ing and machinery of democracy. Mr. Godkin has a stronger claim to 
our attention as a man with knowledge of actual political conditions. 
than as a political scientist. He has not the combination of scientific 
exactness, logical method and historical scholarship that made Profes- 
sor Seeley a pioneer in the field of political science, and he shows no 
marked appreciation of human personality as an element in politcal action. 

Mr. Godkin discusses our political evils under the subjects of ‘‘ The 
Nominating System,” ‘‘ The Decline of Legislatures” and ‘‘ American 
Municipal Government.’’ He believes that most of these evils arose 
from our rapid growth in population, and from the fact that the framers 
of the Constitution did not anticipate the strict party lines drawn under 
the present system. Our rapid growth in population and our expansion 
in territory have made life far more complex; men have less time for 
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political duties, the interests of one section of the countion are different 
from those of another. These changes in our conditions have made neces- 
sary a great deal of legislation, and the habit has grown up of trying to 
cure everything by this means. The business of legislation and gov- 
ernment has become so complicated that men of ability cannot afford to 
give up a large part of their time to serving in the legislature. Our sys- 
tem of making nominations has made it possible for professional poli- 
ticians to nominate men without much regard for public opinion. In 
most cases our habitual regard for party lines, secures the party vote even 
for an unwelcome nominee. Most of the criticisms that Mr. Godkin 
makes of our polltical conditions have been made before, and they are 
generally valid criticisms. The evils of our municipal government 
can hardly be painted in too strong colours. He is in a position to 
observe the working of state and municipal government in New York, 
which may be taken as typical of those which exist elsewhere. In the 
discussion of the cure for these evils, however, Mr. Godkin does not 
help us so much as he does in their detection. He fails to see the great 
advantages of our system of political parties. He would not, perhaps, 
admit, as do most students of government, that the merits of the system 
and the firm hold it has on our political habit make its merits at least 
as great as its evils. There are signs, however, that the work of purify- 
iug our politics, which began with the movement in favour of civil ser- 
vice reform, will be continued and we believe, though Mr. Godkin may 
not, that politics are to be cleaner end local government more effi- 
cient than now. 


Plays, Pleasant and Unpleasant. By G. Bernard Shaw. New York : 
Herbert S. Shaw & Co. $2.50. 


There is so much talk nowadays about the utter degeneracy of the 
drama that we are glad of the chance to read plays in cold blood and see 
if they are really as bad as some people would have us think. It is cer- 
tainly true that the great majority of plays do not even pretend to liter- 
ary merit, and that audiences do not ask for it or greatly relish it when 
it is offered to them ; but it is also true that plays are occasionally writ- 
ten with literary skill and earnest purpose. Because it is often less 
profitable to publish them in book form than exclusively through the 
stage, most of us are not able to know them so well as they deserve to be 
known. Some day, however, we shall be able to read all those worth 
reading, as we may now read Mr. Shaw’s, and perhaps only then shall 
we do justice to our contemporary drama. 

Like those of Mr. Pinero, Mr. Grundy, Mr. Jones and other fellow- 
craftsmen, the intent and purpose of Mr. Shaw’s plays is largely social. 
The science of sociology is the product of the nineteenth century, per- 
haps the most characteristic of all its products and achievements, 
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Interest in matters social is shown in more ways than in strictly scien- 
tific analysis and investigation, for it has greatly affected literature, pol- 
itics and even religion. But while ‘‘ Plays, Pleasant and Unpleasant,” 
concern themselves with modern social conditions and the relation of 
individuals to each other under those conditions, Mr. Shaw's treatment 
of the subject is not always what we might have expected from one so 
prominent as a Socialist leader. In nearly every one of his plays he 
makes fun or appears to make fun of ideas which we might have im- 
agined would be very serious things to him. In ‘‘The Philanderer” it 
is an Ibsen club; in ‘‘ You Can Never Tell” it is a leader in the 
Women’s Rights movement, and in ‘‘Candida’’ we find him showing 
up the flaws and weaknesses of Christian Socialism itself in the person 
of one of its foremost representatives, an English clergyman. It would 
be a little hard fully to understand Mr. Shaw’s purpose did not his pre- 
faces, in which he talks very frankly and very delightfully about him- 
self and his plays, give us a clue. He bitterly hates all Philistinism, 
with its humdrum respectability and conventional cant. Sentimentality 
and false romance he believes to be the root of most present evils, and 
he hammers away at them with great vigour and fierce enjoyment. Mr. 
Shaw does not allow us to lose sight of the fact that a spade is a spade, 
and he is extremely impatient with critics who would like him to pre- 
tend that it is something else. He tries to learn the truth about a thing 
and to say it as immistakably as possible. 

If we expect to find ‘‘ Plays, Pleasant and Unpleasant’’ romantic 
and flattering to our self-esteem we shall be disappointed and, perhaps, 
be unreasonable enough to rail at the author for giving us anything so 
unusual and perplexing as new ideas instead of the old familiar ones ; 
but if we make up our minds to swallow a few prejudices and time-hon- 
oured opinions we shall find most of Mr. Shaw’s work highly enjoyable 
as art, and very likely to set us thinking about some things we had 
never considered before, and make us look at some other things from a 
new standpoint. What we can most reasonably blame him for is the 
occasional unreality of his characters. We cannot help a feeling that 
some things in ‘‘The Philanderer” and ‘‘ Mrs. Warren’s Profession "’ 
are false to life, and that the men and women whom we know act very 
differently. This is especially noticeable in the earlier plays; in ‘‘ Can- 
dida”’ and ‘‘ Arma and the Man ’”’ it appears hardly at all. 


Ars Et Vita and others. By T. R. Sullivan. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 
Mr. Sullivan is already well known to magazine readers, and this 
volume, in which he has collected stories that have appeared during the 


past two or three years, is a welcome one. Several new ones, ‘ Signor 
Lanzi”’ and ‘‘Corraterie,’’ have also been added. They are not alto- 
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gether of the conventional magazine type, which we read in one num- 
ber and have forgotten before the next number is out. Although in 
style and method they are simple and unpretentious, and the characters 
are types of men and women rather than living personalities, Mr. Sulli- 
van’s stories seem very real tous. Wherever the scene is laid we feel 
strongly the charm of place, whether it is the rocky coast of Devon or 
the quiet life of Geneva among the mountains of Switzerland. The most 
noteworthy, perhaps, of these stories are ‘“ Ars et Vita” and ‘‘An Un- 
discovered Murder.”’ The first tells of an artist living in Paris—how an 
American won a medal from the Salon and how his encouragement in- 
spired old Gaillard, the sculptor, to do something worthy of his talent. 
“An Undiscovered Murder ”’ is the tragic story of a merchant returning 
after many years wealthy to his native town. The picture of the lonely 
man who sits reading his Montaigne in the old Flemish garden, with its 
fountains and tulip beds, is a very charming one. The long-lost brother 
returns, of course, and when joyfully received and told that he is wel- 
come to share his brother’s wealth he feels himself a dependent and be- 
comes morbidly jealous. Although the motive on which it depends 
seems, under the circumstances, a little improbable, the plot is handled 
with great skill. ‘The Whirligig of Fortune,’’ “‘Signore Lanzi” and 
‘* Corraterie ’’ deal with the experiences of an American who was a clerk 
in an English and continental banking-house during the Franco-Prus- 
sian war. His experiences were not very remarkable nor is there any 
great originality of thought or character, and they interest us rather by 
the extremely clever way they are told. 


The Crook of the Bough. By Ménie Muriel Dowie. New York : 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


‘I expect one can get a good deal of pleasure out of writing bad 
novels,” mused Islay, her eyes following the Countess’ every action. 
‘For, you see, so many people do it, and after all nobody need read 
them!” 

The foregoing remarks, which Mrs. Norman puts into the mouth of 
her heroine, Islay Netherdale, are an interesting comment from an au- 
thor’s point of view upon the value of the great stores of fiction contin- 
ually set before us at the present day. Whether or not she desires that 
they be applied to her own work we cannot, of course, pretend to de- 
cide, but it is certainly possible that she would not be unwilling to have 
this defence considered in her case as well as in those of other writers. 
To say that a defence of some sort is absolutely unnecessary would be 
too broad an assertion, and yet we shall do an injustice if we suppose 
that it is needed here to a much greater degree than in the criticism of 
the larger part of the rest of the novels that are published and read by a 
greater or less number of persons, and then go the way of the forgotten 
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dead. Whatever we may say of it may be said with equal truth of a 
surprisingly large number of other books, and must be considered as a 
criticism of a whole class rather than of this one in particular. 

“* The Crook of the Bough’’ may, perhaps, be best described as a 
problem novel, but it is one which has not the massive proportions to 
which novels of this class are usually drawn out. The plot is a simple 
one, hardly less so than those of many short stories, but by the author’s 
skillful application of the device of leaving considerable breaks between 
the chapters we are enabled, within the compass of three hundred pages, 
to glance at two of the most important questions now occupying the at- 
tention of the world. These are the problem of woman’s place in so- 
ciety and the Eastern question. It is one of the best features of the 
story, however, that they are merely the centres about which it moves 
and not ideas dominating it to the exclusion of everything else. The 
book is, perhaps, too short to allow much character delineation, but at 
the same time it would seem that even the opportunities afforded have 
been put to little use. The best conceived of all the characters is that 
of a young Turkish noble, educated in Western Europe, and one of the 
leaders of the reform party at Constantinople ; but there is in him none 
of the picturesqueness which we might reasonably expect to find, and he 
is for the most part uninteresting. Lack of interest, indeed, is the fault 
which can most clearly be seen throughout the book. There is no 
scarcity of good description and the conversations are usually clever, 
but the effect of the whole is to weary the reader rather than to hold his 


attention. 


The Juggler. By Charles Egbert Craddock. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 


Admirers of the dialect story will welcome another book by the author 


of “The Prophet of the Great Smoky,” ‘‘In the Stranger People’s 
Country,”’ and those other stories of the mountain people of Eastern 
Tennesseee, which have proved so acceptable to a large class of readers. 
In most of her earlier stories, Miss Murfree (Charles Egbert Craddock) 
dealt with mountain life, pure and simple, content to draw her charac- 
ters entirely from the ‘‘coves’” and “‘settlemints’’ of the great 
Smokies or the Cumberland mountains. Indeed in this field she has 
succeeded in depicting a type of character that bids fair to become 
classic. But in the more recent works ‘‘ outsiders’’ have gradually 
become more and more prominent, until in this latest book the chief 
character, the ‘‘ juggler,”’ isa man from the ‘‘ great world beyond the 
mountains.’’ It is entirely a matter of personal opinion whether this 
introduction of ‘‘ outside’ characters into such a story strengthens or 
detracts from the general narrative. From one point of view, however, 
the experiences of such a man among the simple mountain people only 
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serve to bring out more strongly some of the striking characteristics of 
the latter as they are contrasted with an average representative of the 
outside world. 

‘* The Juggler’ is an unfortunate young man, (well known in busi- 
ness and society circles,) with considerable ability as an amateur slight 
of hand performer. A series of incidents together with certain legal 
complications has forced him into exile among the Tennessee mountains, 
and his friends believe him to be dead. 

He makes love to a mountain maiden of extraordinary beauty, hop- 
ing thus to find some solace for his exile; but a summer resort a few 
miles away gives him glimpses of the world to which he must never 
return and the longing for his old life and for association with those who 
are his social equals overcomes both his love and his resolution. In the 
character of a young mountaineer he takes part in an entertainment at 
the hotel where his skill as a juggler wins much applause. 

The ending is most tragic. He is told bya friend that officers of the 
law are in the room. Kuowing full well that if he were thought to be 
still alive he would be hunted down on a false charge, he prefers death 
to arrest and disgrace, and allows himself to be accidentally killed in 
the performance of the famous but dangerous sword and basket trick. 

The conclusion is disappointing. This is atragedy pure and simple, 
and while, perhaps, it is logically justified by the circumstances of the 
previous narrative, one cannot help feeling that it is too severe. Cer- 
tainly our sympathies are entirely with the ‘‘ Juggler,’’ who is the unof- 
fending victim of a chain of circumstauces, and our sense of justice is 
outraged when we know that he has done nothing to deserve so terrible 
a fate. 

Such criticism, however, would, perhaps, be more applicable were 
we discussing a dramatic production. And undoubtedly the story is, in 
many respects, a strong one. From the “ Juggler’s”’ first performance 
in Etowah Cove until his tragic death on the hotel stage our interest 
is never weakened for a moment. 

Miss Murfree again displays her remarkable skill in the portrayal 
of character. There is the same analytic clearness of description and 
deep insight in ascribing motives which in no less a degree has char- 
acterized her other stories. Certainly in the minor character of Owen 
Haines, the young man who was “‘ prayin’ fer the power,’’ we have a 
most accurate picture of a type of religious enthusiast often met with in 
these regions. Some of us may be a trifle sceptical in regard to the ap- 
parently inexhaustible supply of those mountain maidens of ‘ extraor- 
dimary beauty”? which the writer has succeeded in finding in these 
mountain fastnesses, and of which ‘‘ Euphemia,” in the ‘‘ Juggler,’’ is 
an excellent representative, but this does not lesson our interest in the 
narrative. 

There is one feature of the book we must not neglect to mention. 
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Miss Murfree has again pictured for us the mountains in which the 
scenes of her stories are laid in a way that will appeal to every lover of 
beautiful description, but to those who are familiar with these regions 
it recalls vivid memories of forest-clad mountains and sheltered coves, 
and all the wonderful sunset effects peculiar to that mountain country, 
the home of ‘‘ Tubal Cain Sims” and “‘ Pa’son Kelsey.”’ 

On the whole, as a story we do not consider it the equal of ‘‘ The 
Prophet of the Great Smoky,’’ though in many respects it is undoubtedly 
superior to ‘‘ His Vanished Star,” but as an addition to the list of novels 
of mountain life which have already made the author famous it is most 
welcome. 








